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Will You Help Janta Claus? 


Every year our children send let- 
ters to Santa Claus. These letters 
are usually written early in Decem- 
ber. Wherever there are parents of 
children, we send the Santa Claus 
letters to them so that they may for- 
ward them to the good Saint. But 
many of our children have no pa- 
rents, nor even friends Each year 
some of the friends of the Institu- 
tion have asked that they receive the 
Santa Claus letters of such chil- 
dren, and they have seen that St. 
Nicholas receives and answers 
them. 

If there is anyone who desires to 
be put on the Santa Claus list, we 
shall be glad to have them drop us 
a postal, and we will send one or 
more letters to them as they desire. 





Life Provision for a Child 


Anyone who shall endow a bed by the 





gift of five thousand dollars at one time, or with- 
in the period of five years, shall be a LIFE 
PATRON, and the bed shall be named after the 
donor as a memorial. 
In this way Provision is made Permanently for a Child, 
without further cost. 


“MAPLEHURST” 


VINELAND, = 2 NEW JERSEY 











A Home School for Children of Slow Mentality 





The School is established to give expert care 
and scientific training to a limited number of 
those children who are nervous or backward, 
and who need for their best advancement, 
happiness, comfort and training. 


MISS AMELINE BERAULT, Principal. 
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The Conquerors 


BY ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


He walked majestic, onward toward the Light; 

His free step sending back to endless night 

Old shapes of pain and wrong, while at his feet 

New hopes, springing fast, with wonder sweet 

Allured the multitude, who thronged more near 

With every upward lift to air more clear 

And heights more fair. They pressed him close at last 
And eried, ‘‘We know thee now, whom days long past 
We feared. Thou art the Conqueror, our King! 

For thee the laurel wreath! To thee we sing! 





The Love, who all the weary, climbing way 

Had bound the people to him, day by day, 

Quick called, with sudden heat, ‘‘Behold, look back, 
Another conqueror comes along your track, 

Praise him, too, in your songs ; he, too, is King! 

To cheer him on his way more laurel bring! 
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Amazed, the throng looked backward, and with scorn 
Made answer: ‘‘He a King?’’ He shames the Dawn! 
To call him here with us would clog our way. 

See’st thou his sullen look of dull dismay? 

His weak, uncertain feet? His clumsy hand? 

His lothsome sears of ancient evil’s brand? 

Demons escaped, and beasts but half outgrown, 

Still haunt his twilight mind. Timid, alone, 

Vast Nature’s step-child, prey of cruel fate, 
He—King? O Love, thy wisdom fails of late!’’ 


But Love replied, more sternly sweet, *‘ Behold, 
They both are Conquerors! He, so calmly bold, 

Who leads your march, ye well may crown him here; 
I told you he was King while far or near 

His solemn eall scarce heeded rang. But he, 

So far behind, from Life’s deep pulsing sea 

I saw him snatch, when cast to earth, one gleam 

Of yearning hope; but one faint, fitful beam 

O’er which Heaven’s light might pass to his pale soul 
To stir its life and make it grow. The whole 

Round world in league with me I held to aid 

His secret struggle; till, at last, afraid, 

Yet wrestling still, he strained half way from beast 
To man! And now, O see, erect at least, 

He stumbles onward toward the path ye tread! 

Ah, look again; he lifts his heavy head! 

Conqueror, I say, of his poor self the King, 

Forget him not when triumph songs ye sing!”’ 


Ashamed, the multitude made haste the way 

To smooth for this, belated soul, whose day 

Had just begun; the while, like freshening breeze 
That stirs the leaves on all the forest trees, 

Their voices rose as one: ‘tO Love, great Love, 
Thou art the Conqueror! Thine, the Light above! 
Tis thou didst give their crowns to both of these!’ 


(From Charities and the Commons) 
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The Binet and Simon Tests of Intellectual 
Capacity 


HENRY H. GODDARD. 


The Binet and Simon tests are 
more extensive than those of De- 
Sanctis that we gave last month. 
Consequently they admit of a clos- 
er classification and I apprehend 
they will be more satisfactory to the 
teacher. They certainly reveal much 
more of the child’s ability or its 
lack than do the tests of deSanctis. 
Like his however, they show the 
actual intellectual condition of the 
child at the time. They tell nothing 
about his past and they make no 
prediction as to his future. 

The teacher who measures a child 
by this standard simply discovers 
where he stands at the present mo- 
ment. She knows whether to adapt 
her methods to a mildly deficient, or 
avery dull child. Adapting her 
methods according to this knowl- 
edge she will discover in due time 
how improvable he is. 

The tests number thirty but that 
is not as serious as it sounds when 
we remember that they begin witl 
things suitable for infantile intelli 
gence and end with those suitable 
for a normal child. The result is 
that in any given case one starts 
with the sixth or tenth or fifteenth 
test and perhaps ends with the 
tenth, fifteenth or twenty-second. 

The required apparatus is also 
comparatively simple and easily pre 
pared. 

The following is the list of tests 
with brief statement of what they 
are intended to show and the meth 
od of applying. Following the list 


] 





will be found details of apparatus 
where such are needed: 


Tests. 


1. Co-ordination of movement of 
eye and head. Use a lighted match, 
moving it about in front of the 
eyes. Note if child is able to follow 
the match with his eyes. 

2. Prehension provoked by tac- 
tile excitation. One seeks the co- 
ordination between a tactile sensa- 
tion of the hand and the movement 
of grasping and carrying to the 
mouth. We use small cube, laying 
it in child’s hand. 

3. Prehension provoked by vis- 
ual stimulus: sight of an object and 
its prehension. Use cylinder and 
string. Hold in front of child's 
face within easy reach and note if 
he reaches for it, grasps it and car- 


ries to mouth. 


1. Recognition of food. Can he 


s 
ao} 


tell | eht what is food and what 
not 2. Use wood and candy or choc- 
olate 

<- Search for food complicated 
by a little mechanical difficulty. This 


test can put in relief a rudiment ot 
\Vrap candy in paper in 


memory 

ight of child. See if he removes 
paper, eats candy, eats paper and 
all, or does nothing 

6. Execution of simple orders 
and imitation of simple gestures 
1 te nvolves diverse motor 
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co-ordination and certain associa- 
tions between movements and the 
understanding of the significance 
of certain gestures. 1. Does he 
shake hands? 2. Be seated. 3. 
Pick up from floor. 4. Send away. 
5. Call back. (a) Clap hands. (b) 
Put hands in air; (c) on shoulders; 
(d) behind back ; (e) turn one hand 
around the other; (f) rise on toes. 


7. Verbal recognition of objects. 
(Association between objects and 
their names.) Where is head, hair, 
eyes, feet, hands, nose, ears, mouth, 
cheek, eyebrow, heart? Part 2. 
String, cup and key on the table. 
“Give me the key”, etc. Use sug- 
gestibility. (a) “Show me the but- 
ton.” 


8. Verbal recognition of objects. 
(Same as 7, only a little more diffi- 
cult. ) Use colored pictures: 
“Where is the window? etc.” Sug- 
gestibility, (b) “Where is the Pata- 
poun?” “Where is the ‘Nitcheoo’ ?”’ 


g. Naming of designated objects. 
(The reverse of 7 and 8.) A second 
colored picture. ‘“‘What is that?” 
(pointing to various parts of the 
picture. ) 


10. Immediate comparison of two 
lines of different lengths. ‘Which 
is the longer line?” (Three cards: 
repeated.) Use in this connection 
“Suggestibility (c).” 


11. Repetition of three figures. 
yn c . . 
(Test of immediate memory and 
voluntary attention. Say to child 
“Say this after me, 4-7-3. (Four, 
seven, three. ) 


12. Comparison of two weights. 
(Test of attention, of comparison, 
and of muscular sense.) Use 6 and 
24 gram blocks, then 12 and 30, 
then 6 and 30. 


13. Suggestibility. Record here 
the results obtained under “Sugges- 
tibility” in tests 7, 8, and to. 


14. Verbal definition of known 
objects. What is a spoon, house, 


dog, mama? 


15. Repetition of phrases of fif- 
teen words. Repeat each number 
entire, and require child to repeat it 
after you. Note his errors. 

1. Boys work on the farm: 
girls work in the house: boys and 
girls go to school. : 

2. In the summer we have fine 
weather: in the winter the snow 
falls. 

3. My cousin has been bad: 
she does not work: she will be 
scolded. 

4. The chestnut tree in the 
garden throws upon the ground 
the shade of its new leaves. 

5. The horse draws the car- 
riage: the road ascends and the 
carriage is heavy. 

6. The clock has struck one: 
the house is silent: the cat sleeps 
in the shade. 

7. It is not necessary to say ali 
that one thinks but it is 
sary to think all that one says. 

8. We should not confound 
the spirit of criticism with the 
spirit of contradiction. 


neces- 


16. Differences between many 
known objects, as recalled by mem- 
ory. 

I. Paper and cloth. 

2. Butterfly and fly 

3. Wood and glass. (It is an 
exercise in ideation, the notion of 
difference and a little of the spirit 
of observation. ) 


17. Exercise on the memory of 
images. (Looks at objects for thir- 
ty seconds and then names all he 
can.) Use prepared card 

18. Designs from memory. (Test 
of attention, of visual memory and 
a little of analysis.) Use prepared 
card. Expose ten seconds. Have 
child draw his design on back of 
record sheet. 
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save one’s money and not spend 
it all? 

14. What ought one to do 
when he has received punishment 
that he did not deserve? 

15. What ought one to do be- 
fore taking part in an important 
affair ? 

16. What should one do to get 
a watch that he wants at store? 

17. What should one do when 
some one has offended him and 
comes and asks pardon? 

18. What should one do when 
asked his opinion of some one 
whom he knows only a little? 

19. What happens when two 
persons discuss a question with- 
out understanding the words? 

20. What should you do when 
a person always contradicts you, 

no matter what you say? 

21. Why ought one to judge a 
person more by his acts than by 
his words? 

22. Why does one excuse a 
wrong act committed without an- 
ger? 

23. Why is it better to perse- 
vere in what one has begun than 
to give it up to try something 
new ? 

24. Why should one not taunt 
a person of the service one has 
done him? 

25. What ought one to do, who 
has done an irreparable wrong ? 


28. Interchange the hands of a 
clock for (1) the hour 6.20 and (2) 
2.56. (Child must not see a watch 
or clock. It is a test of imaging 
power. ) 

29. “Cutting.” (Test of volun- 
tary attention, of visual imagina- 
tion, of reason.) Fold and cut the 
paper before the eyes of the child, 
but do not unfold until child has 
answered or failed to answer. 

30. Definition of abstract terms: 
What is the difference between (1 ) 
esteem and friendship: (2) between 


remorse and chagrin? 


Notes and Suggestions for 
using the Tests. 


It is well at first to begin at the 
beginning in order to see how chil- 
dren react to the easy tests but the 
teacher will quickly learn that she 
can begin well along in the list and 
hit closely the child’s grade. 

Make the examination interest- 
ing to the child by talking to him, 
being careful only that one does not 
tell him what to do in those tests 
where the doing is the test itself. 

The phrasing will often have to 
be changed to fit the comprehension 
of the child. Yet the teacher must 
not forget that she is not trying to 
get the child to answer but rather 
to see if he can answer when he has 
had a reasonable amount of explan- 
ation of what is wanted. 

Test 7. Part 2. Any suitable 
objects may be used “(a)” is the 
test of suggestibility. There is no 
button and the bright child says so 
at once. The very dull child keeps 
hunting for it until told to stop. 
There are all grades. 

Test 8. “(b)” is also to test sug- 
gestibility. Many children will point 
to something in answer to these 
nonsense questions. 

Test 10. There are three cards 
each having a line three centimet- 
ers long and one 4 centimeters. The 
cards may be interchanged and the 
test repeated until the teacher 1s 
satisfied as to whether the child has 
the power of comparis mn. This is 
a critical test. 

“(c)” of this test, is the last 
“suggestibility”. There are three 
other cards in which the two lines 
are the same length. When asked 
which is the longer many children 
will say one or the other following 
the suggestion that in the first cards 
one was longer. 

Test 11. In this and similar tests 
the figures should of course not be 











-_ 


repeated a second time. Explain 
carefully what you want and if 
child fails try another group of fig- 
ures. Repeat the figures distinctly 
and with equal stress on all. 

Test 12. These weights and 
those of test 22 are all of the same 
size. Ours are cubes about an inch 
and three quarters on a side. The 
smallest is 6 grams, the others 9, 
12, 15, 18, 24, and 30. The heavy 
ones are weighted with lead. 

Test 17. Thirteen pictures of fa- 
miliar objects are arranged on a 
card. The pictures are about three 
inches in size. 

Test 18. These two designs are 
used together. 

Test 21. These lines differ in 
length from one to four millimeters 
and it requires a distinctly higher 
intelligence to get them right than 
in the case of Test 10. 

Test 24. Explain carefully, with 
illustration, what a rhyme is. 

Test 25. The words in parenthe 
sis are to be supplied by the child. 
Another story can be used if desir- 
ed. The word should always come 
at the end of the sentence and be 
such that if he has listened to the 
reading of the sentence and under- 
stands it, he supplies the word the 
instant the teacher hesitates 

Test 26. Substitute words from 
the child’s environment. 

Test 27. It will be noticed that 
the sentences are progressivé 
Therefore when one has gotten be 
vond a child’s depth it is 

ary to go further. 

Test 28. The correct answer 
of course, 4.30 and IT 10. 

Test 29. Fold a sheet of paper 
twice in different directions. hen 
with scissors cut off the corner 
which would be the centre of the 
unfolded sheet: also cut a rectan 
gular notch from one side next to 
the portion first cut off. What will 
be the shape of the hole when the 


paper is unfolded ? 


unneces 
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Mave child draw on a separate 
sheet what he thinks the hole will 
look like. 

Professor Binet finds four kinds 
of responses to these tests as fol- 
lows: 

Ist. No solution. Either the 
child says nothing or makes such 
a gross error that it amounts to to- 
tal failure. This is indicated by the 
minus sign (--). 

2nd. Partial solution. Child 
gives an answer that shows more 
or less comprehension tho not fully 
correct. This is marked one half, 
one fourth, three fourths, ete. 

3rd. Correct answer. ‘This is 
indicated by the plus sign, 

4th. Absurdity. These are com- 
mon and are important. Such an 
answer is indicated by an exclama- 
tion point (!). 

He also notes the reasons (appar- 
ent) for the various answers. 

1. Ignorance. Child does not 
know the word we use or the object 
involved in the test. This is indi 
cated by an “I” 

2. Resistance to the test, through 
stubbornness, or the like. This is 
indicated by “R” 

3. Timidity. Indicated by “T”. 

4. Defect of attention. Indicat- 


ed by D. There are several forms 
of this \ccidental distraction; 
constitutional distraction, common 

ng the abnormal and compris- 
ing distraction by dispersed percep 
tions, distraction by preoccupation 
and distraction thru lack of fixation 
f attention 

\ccordi go [oO these tests we have 
the following cla ification 


A. Idiots. 
1. Idiot negative, no manitesta- 


tion e of relation; reacts to 
no test 

>, Idiot voluntary regard. 
oll Nn object with his ev 
Reacts to the first test 

? liot h prehension Can cd 

] { f nrely I « 
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ponds to the first three tests. 

4. Idiot with recognition of nour- 
ishment. Does the fourth and fifth 
tests but no farther. 

5. Idiot with faculty of imitation. 
He stops at the sixth test. 

B. Imbeciles. 

1. Imbecile with faculty of nam- 
ing. Answers question “What is 
that thing?” 

2. Imbecile with faculty of com- 
parison: can compare two lines and 
two weights, can repeat three fig- 
ures but goes no farther than test 
12. 

3. Imbecile with faculty of repe- 
tition of a discourse: is able to re- 
peat simple phrases. 

IMBECILES have the aptitude of a 
normal child of about 2 to 5 years. 
C. Feeble-Minded. 

1. The feeble-minded with fac- 
ulty of reasoned comparison: those 
who can recognize and state the 
difference between two given ob- 
jects. 

2. The feeble-minded with the 
faculty of seriation: those who are 
able to put in order five weights of 
the same volume (test 22). 

As a further aid in understand- 
ing the meaning of our results we 
have the following statement of 
how normal children react to the 
tests: 

Normal children respond as fol 
lows: 

The CHILD OF THREE 
YEARS names and recognizes af- 
ter the name, the majority of ob- 
jects figuring in a series of objects 
and images pertaining to the habit- 
ual domain of the child. 

The CHILD OF FIVE 
YEARS for the most part repeats 
three figures, compares two lines, 
and after a lesson, two weights; is 
likewise able to define a usual ob- 
ject. 

CHILD OF 7 YEARS responds 
as follows: 

\. Memory of immediate repeti- 


tion. He repeats three phrases out 
of eight (test 15), and commits an 
average of three errors of absurd- 
ity or nonsense. 

B. Sensorial intelligence. He 
makes in test 21 an average of I to 5 
errors, especially in the second part 
of the small lines ; he commits 1 to 3 
errors in the seriation of weiglits 
(test 22.) and an incalculable num- 
ber of errors in test 23. 

C. Suggestibility. Among ten 
children 4 did not resist the sug- 
gestion ; two hesitated once. 1 hesi- 
tated twice, two hesitated three 
times and one only refused the sug- 
gestion three times. 

D. Intelligence with the develop- 
ment of language. He cannot find 
rhymes: he does nothing with tests 
26 and 30: on the first twenty ab- 
Stract questions of test 27 he gives 
as minimum 6.5 silences and one 
absurdity, as maximum IT silences 
and 2 absurdities 

CHILD OF NINE YEARS. 

A. Memory of immediate repe- 
tition. He repeats on the average 4 
phrases and makes no error of ab 
surdity or nonsense: retains 6.2 im- 
ages out of 13 and repeats 6 figures. 

B. Sensorial intelligence. Fle com- 
mits one error in the second part 
of the small lines. (With the large 


lines girls of 20 years make 4, 5 
and 6 errors. 

In test 22 he commits 4 errors: 
in test 23, 2 errors on the average 
with a maximum of 5. 

Test 29 is not appreciated. 

C. Suggestibility. Of ten chil- 
dren, 2 take all of the suggestions 
2 hesitate once, 3 hesitate twice, two 
refuse all. 

D. Intelligence with develop- 
ment of language. He gives 1, 2. 
3. 4, rhymes in a minute. He does 
not respond to tests 26 and = 30. 
makes as minimum 5 silences and 
t absurdity, and maximum of [2 
silences and 3 absurdities in test 
wa 


4° 
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CHILD OF ELEVEN YEARS. 

A. He repeats 5 phrases, makes 
only half an error of absurdity or 
nonsense, retains 7.2 images and 
recites 6 figures. 

B. He makes .2 errors in the sec- 
ond part of the small lines, makes 
24 errors in the seriation of 
weights ; and 2 errors with a maxi- 
mum of 5 in tests 23. In test 29 
he sometimes attains to putting a 
lozenge in the centre of the paper. 

C. Suggestibility. Of 9 children 
3 hesitate once, I hesitates twice, 2 
hesitate three times, 2 refuse two 
suggestions and I refuses the three. 

D. In test 24 he gives many 
rhymes, to tests 26 and 30 he hard- 











ly responds. In test 27 he makes 
minimum 2 silences and .5 absurd- 
ity, maximum 5 silences and 2 ab- 
surdities. 

We are using these tests in our 
laboratory with very interesting re- 
sults. 

Any teacher using them should 
keep careful records. 

We have had the cards for the 
comparison of lines, accurately 
made by the printer and we can 
supply them at 25 cents a set, post- 
free, (33 cards). We will also try 
to supply at cost any of the mate- 
rial that the teacher cannot con- 
veniently prepare for herself. 


The futumn Field Day 


J. C. MATT. 


“Accuse not Nature; she hath done 
her part: 
Do thou but thine.” 
—Miulton. 

Field Day is a day of growing ex- 
citement and many conjectures are 
made upon whom the “laurel” shall 
fall, he who is most active, most 
diligent or most worthy. 

A day full of sunshine and happy 
faces was our lot, and all were out 
in force to cheer the runners and to 
even give a word of consolation to 
the vanquished one. Our events 
were run off without a hitch, but 
owing to the different heats in each 


race, the afternoon quickly sped. 


however we were enabled to run off 
our best events before the sun went 
down, and the milking boys went 
with lagging steps to the barn 

The events were as follows: 

1. Tug of War. 

2. Sack Race. 
3- 


75 Yard Dash, Girls. 





4. (a) Potato Race, large boys 
(b) Potato Race, small boys. 

5. 100 Yard Dash, large boys. 

6. Corner Race. 

7. 75 Yard Dash, Boys 17 and 

under. 

8. roo Yard Dash, Men Em- 

ployees. 

9g. Finals. 

io. Foot Ball Game. 

Judges—Mr. Veale and Miss 
\lorrison. 

Referee—Mr. Hetzell. 

Starter—Mr. Macomber. 

Time Keepers—Prof. Johnstone 
and Dr. Goddard. 

Clerk—Miss Fallon 

\nnouncer—Prof. Nash. 

Director—Mr. Matt. 

The Tug of War proved to be 
one of the best contested events 
during the day. To Harry and 
Henry fell the lot of choosing. 
The old standby rope was used, and 
twentv-six big. brawny, husky, de- 
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termined lads faced each other It 
was nip and tuck during the first 
trial, but the alertness and pulling 
together brought Henry’s side the 
victory, notwithstanding some of the 
heavy weights who oppose them. 
The second trial ended with anoth- 
er victory for Henry and his plucky 
team mates, but the spirit shown 
made up for the loss of the event 
on the side of those overcome. 

Second Event—Sack Race. In 
this event eight were entered, only 
seven competing. Two trials were 
allowed, Earl capturing first, 
Howard second, and Louis third. 
Time, 16 4-5 seconds. 

Third Event —75-Yard Dash, 
Girls. Our fleet-footed Amazon- 
ians certainly outdid themselves in 
this event by making such splendid 
time over the roughly laid out 
course. Florence took first hon- 
ors, Elizabeth second. and Emma 
third. Time, 12 3-5 seconds. 

Fourth Event—Potato Race, (a) 
Small Boys. A peck basket of po- 
tatoes picked up in I minute, 17 
seconds, was the excellent time 
made by Howard, with Morris 
second. 

(b) In the race with the older 
boys, there was quite a little excite- 
ment. The first trial proved to be 
so close that the judges could not 
decide upon the winner and anoth- 
er trial was allowed. It was sur- 
prising to see how rapidly the boys 
picked up the potatoes, an interest- 
ing performance, and it was very 
close again. However a ‘lecision 
was reached, and Max was 
awarded first place and Andrew 
second. Time, I minute, I 1-2 
seconds. 

Fifth Event—1oo Yard Dash, 
large boys. Three heats had to be 
run off in order to determine our 
best time and winners. Charlie 
ran first, Harry second, Charles 
third. Time, 12 3-5 seconds. Bet- 
ter time could have been made but 


they were all slow in getting off, 
and then when we consider every- 
day clothes and shoes, we must con- 
cede that the boys made an excel- 
lent showing. 

Sixth Event--Corner Race. Hen- 
ry first, Walter second. ‘Time, 
6 minutes, 7 seconds. The peculiar 
thing in this race was that there was 
no hurry, or perhaps it would be 
better to say that under the cir- 
cumstances no hurry was consid- 
ered necessary, as each contestant 
was sure of the race and had the 
prize already picked out. The con- 
testants ran to the first corner 
where they had to drink a pint bot- 
tle of water; to the next where they 
ate six soda crackers without taking 
a drink; to the third where they ate 
six peppermint candies; to the 
fourth where they peeled and ate a 
lemon; to the fifth where they 
crawled thru barrels; and thence 
home, walking backward. Some of 
the facial expressions were ludic- 
rous. Joe's especially, sucking 
the lemon after eating the pepper- 
mints. 

Seventh Event—75 Yard Dash, 
small boys. run in two heats. It 
Was most interesting and exciting 
to watch and determine the relative 
merits of each contestant. Harry 
ran first in the finals. and Joe 
second. Time, 10 3-5 seconds. 

Eighth Event—1oo Yard Dash, 
men. With nine entries, something 
was “doing,” and “try to beat the 
Institution record” was the word 
from all of the boys. Messrs. Het- 
zell, Green, Finley, Larsen, Brock- 
meier, Smith, Crismond were en- 
tered, and a good race was expect- 
ed. The men were, however, slow 
in leaving the mark, but good time 
was made. Finals, Hetzell, first: 
Brockmeier, second; Green, third. 
Time, 11 3-5 seconds. 

Tenth Event—Foot Ball Game. 
Smith versus Green. Here the in- 


terest that had somewhat lagged 
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nal and the Vineland Republican, 
and the first act closes with a drill 
by the newsboys. 

“In the second act, which repre- 
sents three days later, the Piper en- 
ters. He is met by the Beadle who 
does not believe that he can do 
what he claims. The Beadle says, 
“Vou must excuse me for being so 
suspicious of you. It is natural to 
me. I am even suspicious of my- 
self, when there is no one else to 
suspect. You would be surprised 
at the crimes I have suspected my- 
self of when the evidence has been 
purely circumstantial.” The Piper 
thereupon plays a number of notes, 
and makes the Beadle «iyitate all 
sorts of animals, and finish with a 
dance. 

The Council now convenes, ac- 
companied by the ladies, and in 
proving his powers, the Piper makes 
them dance, fight, go to sleep, and 
do a number of ridiculous things. 
He is then employed by the Coun- 
cil, and draws the rats off to the 
Maurice River where they are 
drowned. He returns to the Council 
Chamber and claims his reward, 
which is refused him, the Council 
trying to persuade him to allow a 
discount of 75 per cent. for cash. 
This he refuses, and the Beadle 
suggests that the Council has pass- 
ed a resolution that all itinerant 
musicians are to move on, and leads 
him out by the collar. The Piper 
then plays a different tune, and 
starts off with all the children. 

The third act is in the meadow 
near the town of Hamlin, and to the 
song of the Piper the children go 
singing and dancing up the hillside, 
but at the last moment the women 
protest. The Council withdraws 
its decision, pays the Piper his fee, 
and the children return The play 
closes with a grand chorus of near- 
lv 100 voices. 


Children’s Birthdays. 


We make note of the birthdays of 
our children in two ways. First, 
on a child’s birthday, if it occurs on 
a school day, some attention is giv- 
en that child in our morning As- 
sembly. If he is able to do it, he is 
asked to take charge, or at least sug- 
gest some of the things that shall be 
done at that Assembly, thereby 
making him feel that special ! 
tion is given his birthday. 


atten- 


The other way is by our regular 
monthly party. iach month a spec- 
ial birthday party is given, and all 
the children whose birthdays occur 
in that month are known as “|irth- 
day Children” on that night. They 
have special seats in the [lall, each 
wears a flower, or some form of 
decoration, and they are the ones 
who choose and take most part in 
the games and plays. They also 


bring to the Hall samples of th 
best work they have done during 
the year, and at a specified time, 


take these around and show them to 
the other children and to the eim 
ployes who are present. 

The birthday party is perhaps the 
time of greatest joy during the 
month. All who attend here must 
come in the spirit of childhood, and 
expect to take part in anything that 
is going on. Any invitation from: 
birthday child, to play, or recite or 
sing is equivalent to the king’s com- 
mand and must be obeyed. 


At a certain time in the evening 
the children are called upon one by 
one to rise and recite a memory 
gem, or something of that kin 
Last month the children recited 
Mother Goose rhymes, and _ this 
month, limericks. Many of them 
were original and most amusing 
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